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For the Authors of To-morrow 
By M. E. ATKINSON. 


T was Dr. Johnson who said: “No man 

but a blockhead ever wrote except for 

money.” But is that true? Nearly all of us 

have felt, at one time or another, the urge to 

set “‘pen to paper.” It must have come to me 
at a very early age, for, so my mother tells me, when 
I was no more than five, she would pick up from the 
nursery floor odd scraps of paper upon which I had 
scribbled rhymes. I certainly need to make money, 
but I am sure I should go on writing even if that were 
not the case. I would make one proviso, though. I 
would ask for time—time to “ juggle with the words,” 
as Rose Macaulay puts it, time to twist and turn the 
sentences, to prune and to erase. It is no pleasure to me 
to bang out so many thousand words upon the type- 
wtiter—and with one eye on the clock. Plenty of time 
—like fresh eggs and oranges—is hard to come by in 
these years of war. Pity Bunyan in his prison cell if 
you like, but at least his days were at the service of his 
quill. Of Time, the immortal Mad Hatter said to 
Alice: “ Now, if you only kept on good terms with 
him, he’d do almost anything you liked with the clock.” 
And again: “... you ja keep it to half-past one as 


long as you liked.” "harwtliaien thought ! But the Hatter 
quarrelled with time—and most of us do the same. 
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One’s early literary efforts frequently fizzle out to 
end like a damp squib. I can remember only one story I 
actually finished as a child. The moral was doubtful ! 
Of a pair of twins one had a horror of.cows. The two 
were exactly alike in appearance—and they changed 
places so that the coward could win a reward by 
(supposedly) walking through a field where the cows 
grazed. I must have been ten or-eleven when I wrote 
that. There was another story beginning : “ Thirteen 
children ran out from underneath the goosebetry 
bushes.” They were all members of one family, several 
of more or less the same age. I could not understand 
why the grown-ups were so amused at the place chesen 
for them to emetge from | 


It was my grown-up brother who gave me my first 
lesson in avoiding the obvious. I had been reading aloud 
one of my many stories—the stories that were never 
finished. “‘ Why do you say ‘ Her long hair fell down 
her back ?’ ” he asked. “‘ Where else should it fall ? ” 


Later, I was always held up by the (to me) most 
necessary choice of a pseudonym. Attracted by the 
Langdale nills in Wordsworth’s country I thought of 
calling myself ‘‘ Mary Langdale,” but was put off on 
remembering there were medicinal tablets called 
“Langdale’s Peppermints.” So shat story never even 
made a start. Later still, much later, I was to learn a 
valuable lesson from no less a master than G. K. 
Chesterton. “ Always write under your own name,” 
said the great man, “ Then you will be less likely to 
publish anything of which you may become ashamed.” 
He himself was always conscious of the widespread 
harm a pen may bting about—the impossibility of 
etasing the published word. In his latter years G.K. 
was criticized for the way in which his belief in the 
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Roman Catholic Church crept into all his works. 
Knowing his other belief—the weight of the pen—we 
can realize how deep was his faith in the church of his 
choice. 

It is good to see one’s work in print-—especially for 
the first time! It brings to it a fresh perspective. To 
this end young authors should make all the use they can 
of the scope offered by their school magazines. Writing 
is not easy—but, as with everything else, it becomes 
easier with ptactice. The returned MS. need not, 
therefore, bring despair. It is part of the training of the 
writer. 


Many of the kind and appreciative letters I receive 
from boy and girl readers tell of their literary diffi- 
culties. Some send MSS. for criticism—but for this, to 
my regret, I have no time to spare. Alas! in these MSS. 
I see my worse faults amplified! Children, like the 
monkeys and the Japs, are apt mimics, and, as with the 
latter, their choice of a pattern is not always happy. 
I have mentioned Chesterton. Here are some habits of 
other famous authors well worth copying. Rudyard 
Kipling, when he had “finished” a story, would go 
over it carefully, erasing everything he considered 
unnecessary. - Whole sentences, even paragraphs, were 
blacked out—literally ‘‘ blacked out” with a paint brush 
dipped in Indian ink. For Kipling, as a young man, had 
been a journalist. He was tired of the fine point of a 
pencil. But it must all be written out in full first, he tells 
us. Tchekov, in his plays, is another master of economy. 
He makes use of no action, property or word that does 
not go to build up character, atmosphere or plot. 


Simple sentences and words are best. Look at The 
Shropshire Lad of A. E. Housman. You will find whole 
verses made up of words all of one syllable. Housman, 
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moreover, was never content with anything but the 
right word. That is why we have so little from his pen. 

A stilted style can often be cured by imagining one 
is writing a letter to a friend. You know how he would 
laugh at you for sounding pompous! To go to the 
extreme—slang is tedious to read. Also it “ dates” a 
book. 

Here is another piece of advice—given to me by a 
publisher: “ Never write about anything you do not 
fully understand.” I must have anticipated this, for I 
eatly made up my mind never to seek publication until 
I had learned something of life. 

The first money I earned by my pen was in collabora- 
tion with my father on a School Reader published by 
Messts. J. M. Dent and Sons: Giants and Dwarfs. 
I contributed one long story. My father paid me— 
not the publisher—so I cannot call that anything but a 
start. I was nearly thirty when I first stood upon my own 
feet in the world of literature. Then the Guide Magazine 
published a series of articles of mine. I went on to the 
publication of one-act plays for women. Then came 
August Adventure, the first of the Lockett books. 

To you all—good luck, and, as Kipling would say, 
“ Good hunting ! ” 


Our American contemporary, The Horn Book, has just issued 
a birthday number celebrating twenty years of its existence. It 
is an interesting number full of good things, and surveys some of 
the developments in children’s books during that period. We 
have before us a copy of the very first issue, a slim number, 
informal, but suggestive of the high aims of its founders. That 
they have lived up to their ideals is evident to anyone who has 
gone carefully through all the twenty volumes that have appeared 
since that small beginning. That such a bulky and interesting 
number as the new birthday issue should still be possible in the 
midst of war deserves the highest praise. We offer our sincere 
congratulations to the editorial staff and send them our best wishes 
for continued prosperity. 
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Jo meets the Rev. C. L. Dodgson 


By MarGarert J. BAKER 


HE old bookcase stood in the nursery at the 
top of the house. Jo had found it during the 
autumn at the outbreak of war when she had 
been evacuated to the manor house. The 
two old ladies who lived there had sent her 
upstairs to play in the nursery on a wet afternoon when 
the rain was beating against the window-pane, making 
the garden look like an aquarium in which the gravel 
paths and laurel bushes were the sand and seaweed. 


_ The nursery had not been used for many years, but as 


Jo pushed open the door she thought that it still smelt 
of nursery toast and apples, milk puddings and golden 
syrup, camphorated oil and nurse’s blue dresses, warm 
bath towels, white starched aprons, plasticine, and 
freshly sharpened pencils. 

There was a broken rocking-horse in one corner, and 
a large, red brick dolls’ house in the other. By the 
fireplace stood the toy cupboard with five broken lead 
scion lying on the dusty floor and two tattered rag 
dolls pushed into the farther corner. But Jo always turned 
back to the bookcase under the window. On its chipped, 
white shelves were the books which the children who 
had once lived in the nursery had read again and again. 
There was Alice in Wonderland and Through the Lookin, 
Glass, The Water Babies and Treasure Island, The Would- 
be-goods, by E. Nesbit, and The Wind in the Willows, 
Puck of Pook’s Hill and The Jungle Book, Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Stories, Robinson Crusoe, Peter Pan, The Secret 
Garden, and Wood Magic and Bevis, by Richard Jefferies. 
They were all torn and faded and seemed a natural part 
of the old sunlit nursery. 
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As the winter sunlight glanced on their faded covers 
and the moon shone in on them at night, Jo grew to love 
the books, and when she sat reading them in the empty 
nursery she no longer felt lonely or afraid. One wet 
day in November when she had just finished reading 
Alice in Wonderland she sat in the dusk staring at the 
pages and wondering who had written the book which 
had given her so much happiness. For a moment 
as she looked at the page she fancied that the print 
had changed to writing and that she could hear the 
faint scratch of a pen as it passed quickly over the 
paper. She thought she saw a lighted desk and a man 
holding a pen in his long, thin fingers but then the light 
faded and she was back in the nursery again still staring 
at the carefully printed page. 

“If you want magic,” Jo said to herself, “ you must 
make it at home. I shall go to the library and ask for 
a book about Lewis Carroll.” 

The next day a magic genie in the shape of Miss 
Inskip, the village librarian, handed Jo a thick, sage- 
green volume with “ The Life and Letters of Lewis 
Carroll, by S. Dodgson Collingwood,” written on the 
cover and between those covers Jo first met the Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson, Student and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ Church, Oxford, alias Lewis Carroll, author of 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. 

He was a small, snub-nosed boy of seven when Jo 
first met him, with curly hair and a slight stammer. He 
lived with ten brothers and sisters in his father’s 
parsonage set among the water meadows at Danesbury 
in Lancashire. He could still remember Queen Victoria’s 
coronation, which had happened when he was five, but 
the newest things in his world were the great railways 
that had just begun to cover the quiet countryside. 
Charles thought that the hot, puffing engines were the 
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most exciting. objects he had ever seen, so that when 
Jo first saw him in the sunny garden, there he was 
puffing out his cheeks pulling his own train made from 
a wheelbarrow, a truck, and a barrel, round the garden 
aths. 

. But it was soon too warm to pull the train and the 
little boy wandered off through the long, flowering 
grasses towards the canal. The afternoon was warm and 
humming with bees. A haze lay across the fields, a 
lazy haze which filled him with happiness. His brain 
was full of ideas leaping and laughing at each other. 
Sticks must be peeled and given to the poor so that the 
ivory-white pith would be light and beautiful in their 
dark, stuffy homes, but the peeled sticks soon grew 
brown and stale in his hot hands and he dropped them 
into a ditch. Snails must be talked to and protected 
from the heat of the sun and‘the prying eyes of the 
hungry birds. He pushed one under a shady leaf, 
where it sat waving its horns at him like an elderly 
aunt knitting a sock. The heavy little toads must be 
made friends with or they would feel offended. He liked 
their flat heads and the funny bright eyes which stared 
back at him as if he was a new kind of beetle when he 
splashed their warm, dry backs with drops of water 
from the canal. Then-there were the eatth-worms 
whom nobody seemed to like at all. Charles, crouchin 

in the long grass, talked to their waving heads and cried 
to instruct them in the art of worm warfare. He showed 
them pieces of his father’s clay pipe stem which if worn 
round their bodies would give them superior strength 
against their enemies the thrush and blackbird. 

As he walked slowly home to tea all the time in his 
brain behind the dreaming eyes he was twirling and 
tossing numbers round and round. To him numbers 
meant magic and strange problems, there they were a 
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live puzzle of ones and twos, and fives, and sixes, jigging 
about in the sunlight like notes of music that had to be 
fitted into a pattern. After tea, he thought, I will sit in 
the apple tree and play with the book of logarithms that 
Papa has promised to explain to me when I go to 
school. 

But Jo, reading on through the chapter, sighed when 
he left his garden and his brother and sisters to go to 
Mr. Tate’s school at Richmond. Nevet, never again 
would it be the same, for now there was Edmond 
Tremlet and the Tates, Harry Austin, and “a little girl 
who came down to dinner the first day,” to come 
between as strangers from the outside world. Nobody 
understood about snails or toads or earthworms and the 
boys played tricks on him. He came into dinner late and 
sat for long hours in church without hearing a word of 
the sermon, he lost his shoehorn, his blotting paper, 
and his tooth brush. The chief games were football, 
wrestling, leapfrog, and fighting, and no one had yet 
explained to him about the logarithms, for the other 
boys were still struggling with weights and measures 
and long division. 

At the end of his first term Charles returned to his 
home like a stranger. He spoke of his school friends by 
their surnames only and laughed at his sisters when they 
suggested playing the old game of trains; but in his 
small, black travelling case was a copy of the school 
magazine, with a story called The Unknown One in it, 
written out in his best copperplate handwriting with his 

name, C. L. Dodgson, proudly printed below. 

- While the family were gazing with wonder at what 
their elder brother had accomplished, his father in his 
study was smiling at Mr. Tate’s school report, which 
glowed and rumbled with four syllabled words of 
praise : " 
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“I do not hesitate to express my opinion that he possesses, 
along with other and natural endowments, a very uncommon 
share of genius . . . but he frequently sets at nought the notions 
of Virgil or Ovid as to syllabic quantity. He is, moreover, mar- 
vellously ingenious in replacing the ordinary reflexions of nouns 
and verbs by more exact analogies or convenient forms of his own 
devising.” 

Jo smiled with relief. He was still the same person 
after all, and ‘the more convenient forms of his own 
devising ’ were still secure. 

Two years passed and in February, 1846, he went to 
Rugby. Here he fitted badly into the stiff code estab- 
lished by the great Dr. Arnold. 

In the rectory at home the old life went on during the 
holidays. The Rectory Umbrella was edited by Charles 
for the amusement of his family. A never-ending story 
called The Walking Stick of Destiny appeared in each 
number, together with comic drawings and poems. 
Charles drew a picture called The Age of Innocence of a 
huge baby hippopotamus sitting under a shady tree, 
and he wrote a parody of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 

Jo turned the page and saw that Charles i, had 
grown up. There was a photograph facing her of a 
serious-faced, tall man with curly hair brushed back 
round his ears and one hand near his mouth, as if he 
wished to hide his lips. He seemed to be thinking all the 
time of something which no one else could see. Looking 
at the faded photograph Jo thought that somewhere 
behind the morning coat and dark trousers, the high 
butterfly collar and bow tie, behind the serious face of 
the mathematical student there was still something 
young and untouched, waiting to be born like a silver 
moth hidden in its dark chrysalis. 

On January 25th, 1851, two days before his nine- 
teenth birthday, Charles Dodgson went up to Christ 
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Church, Oxford, where he was to live for the next 
forty-seven years. Jo settled back in her chair and 
smiled. Now he will be happy, she thought, for he has 
grown up and is so clever that no one will dare to laugh 
at him any more and he will feel safe to leave his dull, 
stiff mask behind him. 

For five years he worked until in 1856 he was made 
Mathematical Lecturer for Christ Church and he was 
free to begin his first work on the First Two Books of 
Euclid, but, looking over his shoulder, one of the 
nervous young men who came to him for tuition, might 
have seen a scrap of verse lying on the desk among the 
diagrams and figures. It was part of a poem about a 
lady which he had written for a Christ Church magazine 
called College Rhymes : 


“* She has the bear’s ethereal grace, 
The bland hyena’s laugh, 
The footstep of the elephant, 
The neck of the giraffe ; 


“T love her still, believe me, 
Though my heart its passion hides ; 
She is all my fancy painted her, 
But oh! how much besides ! ” 


Nearby on the blotting-pad the student might have 
seen four names scribbled as if the Rev. Charles Dodgson 
was seeing which he liked best: Edgar Cuthwellis, 
Louis Carroll, Edgar U. C. Westhall, and Lewis Carroll, 
and had he glanced through the pages of a periodical 
called The Train he would have found the last of those 
names printed under a poem. 

Jo closed the book and sat staring into the darkening 
garden. The Lewis Carroll she knew, who had written 
one of the books she loved best in the world, had at 
last been born. He and the Rev. C. L. Dodgson might 
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still live in the same body and write at the same desk, 
but from now onwards they would keep themselves to 
themselves. 

The next day Jo read on through the book. She was 
puzzled now because her friend Lewis Carroll seemed 
to have been eclipsed by the successful mathematical 
lecturer who made up dreadful problems and wrote 
books aboat The Enunciation of Euclid, The Dynamics 
of a Particle and Algebraical Geometry. He only took a 
glass of wine and a biscuit for lunch and made a précis 
of every letter he received or wrote. If a friend made a 
spelling or grammatical mistake when writing to him 
he was always careful to point out the error in his 
reply. 

“He seems as stiff and dry as one of the Red Queen’s 
biscuits,” said Jo to herself. 

As she flicked over the pages looking at the pictures 
a sentence from Lewis Carroll’s diary met her eye: 

“¢ July 4th, 1862.—I made an expedition up the river to Godstow 
with the three Liddells ; we had tea on the bank there, and did not 
reach Christ Church till half-past eight. On which occasion I told 
them the fairy tale of Adice’s Adventures Underground.” 

And below, Alice Liddell, the daughter of the Dean 
of Christ Church, had written what she could remember 
of that golden afternoor : 

“ The beginning of A/ice was told one summer afternoon when 
the sun was so burning that we had landed in the meadows down 
the river to take refuge in the only bit of shade to be found, which 
was under a new-made hayrick.” 

Jo fancied for a moment she could smell the scent of 
hay and feel the scratchy stalks as she lay back in the 
shade listening to the tall man with curly hair who sat 
beside her with his hat tilted forward to shade his eyes, 
while he told the story she knew so well. “ Alice had 
not a moment to think about stopping herself before she 
found herself falling down what seemed to be a very 
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deep well... .” Slowly the gentle, dry voice went 
on stammering and pausing here and there, but always 
continuing as if the story had been born whole behind 
his quiet eyes ; as if for all those years this, and this only, 
was what he had been dreaming about. 

Jo turned the pages and found Alice herself looking 
out at her from a photograph taken by Lewis Carroll 
when he had first told her the story. She had short 
straight hair cut with a fringe, serious brown eyes, and a 
mouth that turned up at the corners. Standing there 
against a rough brick wall, wearing white socks and 
patent leather slippers, she looked very small and cool. 
For a moment she was still and was caught while the 
camera’s shutter clicked; but directly Lewis Carroll 
straightens his back and smiles up at her, Jo thought 
she will be away asking questions and jumping about like 
a noisy kitten. 

The next day it snowed, so Jo had time to. finish her 
book. She felt already that she would have known Lewis 
Carroll if she could have met him walking quickly across 
the fields or by the river at Oxford. 

She imagined him riding in a railway carriage on his 
way to Eastbourne, where he spent his holidays. There 
he was in the corner sitting up very straight with his small 
black bag by his side, looking over the top of his news- 
paper at the bored little girl who sat in the opposite 
seat. Then, quite suddenly, he would put down his 
paper and ask her if she could make a paper boat with 
seats at each end and a place in the middle for fish, if 
she would prefer a head made of marble so that it 
wouldn’t hurt when her hair was combed or if she had 
ever seen the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus at the 
Zoo dance a minuet, which he said was a very touching 
sight. Then he would take a pencil and note-book from 
his bag and show her tricks. 
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But most clearly Jo saw him in his study at Christ 
Church entertaining a little girl called Isabel, Adelaide, 
or Gertrude to tea, showing her his Wondetlani stamp- 
case with the pictures of the Cheshire cat and the baby 
who turned into a pig, playing his musical boxes, walking 
up and down the room waving the teapot in the air 
while the kettle boiled, feeding his organette with paper 
music, or playing with a clockwork bear, a mouse and a 
frog on the turkey carpet. After tea Jo saw him sitting in 
the shiny leather chair before the glowing fire with his 
head resting on his hand as if he would still like to hide 
his lips. His face in the firelight was very tired, but his 
graying hair still curled round his ears and his eyes were 
very gentle as he looked down at the little girl who sat 
at his feet listening to his story. 


Glancing again et Through the Looking Glass Jo seemed 
to see Lewis Carroll as all the characters at once. He is so 
like the book, she thought, that you would know what 
sort of a person he was without reading anything else 
about him. And then, as she sat by the fite reading again 
the White Knight’s poem and Jabberwocky she knew that 
what he had written was pute gold. It was like a a 
bubble that he had created out of the air and manage 
to preserve so that it could never burst and vanish into 
nothingness. 


Right at the end of the book, among a collection 
of letters which he had written to his child friends, she 
found part of another story which he had never finished. 
It was written to a little girl called Agnes : 

“And that reminds me of a very curious thing that happened 
to me at half-past four yesterday. Three visitors came knocking 
at my door begging me to let them in. And when I opened the 
door who do you think they were? You'll never guess. Why, 
they were three cats! Wasn’t it curious ? However, they all looked 
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so cross and disagreeable that I took up the first thing I could lay 
my hand on (which happened to be the rolling pin) and knocked 
them all down as flat as pancakes ! 


“** If you come knocking at my door,’ I said, ‘I shall come 
knocking at your heads.’ 


“That was fair, wasn’t it? Of course, I didn’t leave them 
lying flat on the floor like dried flowers; no, I picked them up, 
and I was as kind as I could be to them. I lent them the portfolio 
for a bed—they wouldn’t have been comfortable in a real bed, you 
know ; they were too thin—but they were quite happy between 
the sheets of blotting paper—and each of them had a pen-wiper 
for a pillow. 


“Well, then I went to bed; but first I lent them the three 
dinner bells to ring if they wanted anything in the night. You know 
I have three dinner bells—the first (which is the smallest) is rung 
when dinner is nearly ready ; the second (which is rather larger) 
is rung when it is quite ready ; and the third (which is as large as 
the other two put together) is rung all the time I am at dinner. 
Well, I told them they might ring if they happened to want any- 
thing—and as they rang all the bells all night I suppose they did 
want something or other, only I was too sleepy to attend to them. 


“In the morning I gave them some rat-tail jelly and buttered 
mice for breakfast, and they were as discontented as they could be. 
They wanted some boiled pelican, but, of course, I knew it wouldn’t 
be good for them. So all I said was: ‘Go to number 2, Fin- 
borough Road, and ask for Agnes Hughes, and if it’s really good 
for you she’ll give you some.’ ” 


The cats never got there, for in his next letter he 
writes : 
‘You asked after those three cats. Ah! The dear creatures ! 


Do you know ever since that night they first came they have never 
left me ? And they are so kind and thoughtful ! ” 


And that was all. Somewhere or other the adventures 
of those three cats continued, but Lewis Carroll had no 
more time to write about them, for a few months later, 
in January, 1898, he passed for ever into the greater 


Wonderland. 
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A Viennese Children’s Newspaper 
By M. Hayex 


T started with Tony. Tony is my son, and when 

he was ten years of age he suddenly became 

interested in the news. Whenever he could get 

hold of a newspaper he. read it through from 

beginning to end. But Continental newspapers— 
even those of the best type—are infinitely miore out- 
spoken than British ones. Crime reports, society gossip, 
and similar items take up a considerable space, and 
are in no way suitable reading for a boy of ten. On 
the other hand, many topics could be found which 
would interest and thrill a lively boy in his early teens : 
the flight of Piccard to the stratosphere, the World 
Exhibition in Barcelona, the draining of Lake Nemi 
in Italy, and the subsequent find of Caligula’s barges, 
a great fire in the wharf of Hamburg, the election of the 
President of the U.S.A.—these and many more might 
prove to be of interest and of much greatet educa- 
tional value than the silly stories with their crude 
coloured pictures in the comics. 


Tony was in every respect a normal and average 
boy, and his thirst for up-to-date information was 
certainly likely to be shared by many children. That 
made me consider the idea of a newspaper for children 
on the lines of a Sunday paper. Why should these 
children not be informed about suitable news? Why 
should they learn them only as historical facts many 
years after they had happened ? Could not the rather 
dull geography lesson be made lively by journalistic 
reports from other countries ? The burning down of the 
wharf in Hamburg could be made into a very instructive 
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report about the town, the sea trade, the economic 
value of ports, and so forth; the presidential election 
in the United States could give an opportunity of 
— the structure of the country and the working 
of democracy. The centenary of a great writer, painter 
or musician, an inventor or an explorer could be used 
for a short biographical notice, made entertaining by 
some anecdotes of the artist’s life. 


The more I thought over the possibilities the more 
I liked the idea. I worked out a précis and approached 
the chief editor of a Liberal daily in Vienna. He was 
willing enough to make the attempt, and after some 
preparatory work the Children’s Newspaper appeared 
as a supplement to the Sunday edition. The sheet 
was only tucked into the main edition and could be 
taken out straightaway. This gave the child the 
feeling that it was Ais or her paper, not just a corner 
of daddy’s. 

The success surpassed every expectation. After the 
first numbers a veritable fan mail came in: very 
flattering letters from children between the ages of 
five to fifteen, and from parents, and—what was even 
more gratifying—from teachers and head masters. 
They offered scores of suggestions, some of which 
were welcomed ; others rejected. For first and foremost 
this newspaper was to be entertaining and thrilling— 
the educational purpose was never to be allowed to 
become so obvious as to discourage the readers. 


The layout of the paper followed the pattern of a 
_ typical daily. There was the leader, which referred 
to some major event of last week; then followed 
little news items of 10-15 lines; mext came sport 
reports, reviews of suitable plays, films, and books. 
A short story, a competition, a “Do You Know ?” 
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and a “ Make and Mend ” corner, a talk on philately, 
and for some time a very successful English corre- 
spondence course. 

Very soon the children themselves tried to contribute 
to “their” newspaper. Reports about travels, about 
accidents which they had witnessed, little poems and 
short stories poured in. One of the competitions, 
“How would you promote the safety of our roads?” 
brought so many excellent suggestions and self-painted 
posters that the responsible official body used them 
for a special exhibition. The Board of Education took 
a very lively interest in the answers to another com- 
petition, “How would you educate your own 
children ? ” which in some cases were very enlightening 
and contained many home truths. 

The wish to contribute brought some astonishin 
results. A little village school in Upper Austria yet 
the composition lessons of a whole term to the writing 
of a real novel, which was published in serial form. 
The teacher chose the best-written contribution and 
the homework for the entire school was to write the 
next chapter, where again the best and most amusing 
chapter was chosen. It was the story of two rival village 
schools, their fights and their ultimate reconciliation. 
Another successful experiment was a campaign for 
better manners and polite behaviour. Children who 
were willing to give up their seats for elderly people 
wete awarded a tiny badge. Had they persuaded another 
ten children to follow their example a bigger badge 
could be worn. For a time the scramble to persuade 
every elderly man or woman in a Viennese bus or tram 
to take up theit seats became nearly dangerous. 

The readers were true and faithful. Even after having 
left school they wrote occasionally and offered contri- 
butions and suggestions. 

The newspaper died a sudden death when Hitler 
invaded Austria.. Within the first week of his coming 
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The main paper, which had always expressed distinct 
anti-Nazi feelings, was liquidated and the majority of 
the staff was imprisoned. 


May I close this report with a very personal 
experience? When I was led to prison the woman 
jailer on hearing my name sidled up to me and whispered, 
“* Are you the editor of the Children’s Newspaper ?” and 
when I nodded she burst into tears. “ For ten years,” 
she said, “you have provided the happiest moments 
of my children’s Sundays, and now I have to lock you 
in like a common criminal ! ” 


But perhaps in the long run the work has not been in vain, 


In Glasgow (vide a report in The Bookseller) Children’s Book 
Week became a rally extending over a period of five weeks, during 
which one hundred talks were given to about 7,000 children 
between the ages of 12} and 144. The immediate results were that 
the number of applications for readers’ tickets, during the five weeks 
of the rally and the following fortnight increased threefold over the 
corresponding period last year, and the increase in book issues 
25 per cent. The Librarian’s report says that now “ the children 
seem to have a better idea of the scope of the libraries and now ask 
for particular books much more frequently than before.” These 
results are, of course, common to all Children’s Book Weeks 
sponsored by the National Book Council and they must provoke 
in librarians a feeling of humility. Libraries have been striving 
to achieve such results ever since they opened their Junior 
Libraries, and children’s Librarians must surely now wonder 
whether in the past they have displayed any initiative in their 
endeavours and whether their efforts at co-operation with teachers 
and others concernedwith children have beenall they might have been 

The success of Book Weeks has also impressed Gillingham, 
Kent. The librarian there reports that the Book Week held in 
1942 “led the local library committee to devise a method of 
organizing permanent contact between the children and the 
library.” We cannot feel, in reading a summary of the report, that 
Gillingham has yet hit upon anything revolutionary nor indeed 
anything that has not been done elssewhere for many years, without 
apparently any permanent results, but perhaps the small results 
obtained will lead this authority to further efforts. 
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The Carnegie Medal and its Winners 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM 


EVEN times the Carnegie Medal has now 

been awarded—perhaps eight by the time 

this article is in print—yet it is still almost 

unknown to the general public, and a good 

deal of uneasiness is felt about its standing 
and significance by many of those who are closely 
concerned with books and reading for children. If I 
seem here to challenge too severely the circumstances 
of the award I hope it will also be clear that I have no 
wish to crab its chances or endanger its existence, 
but that, on the contrary, like many others of us, I ask 
only to see it assuming its proper and honourable place, 
since it is the sole distinction bestowed in this country 
on those who write for children. 

Since then it is so little known let us begin at the 
beginning with some fundamental facts. What is the 
Carnegie Medal? It is a medal awarded each year 
by the Library Association for “an outstanding book for 
children ” by an English author, published in England, 
which is considered “‘ worthy of the award.” How is it 
selected ? By an anonymous Committee appointed by. 
the Council of the Library Association advised to some 
extent by librarians of public libararies having active 
children’s departments. A notable letter by Miss 
Eileen Colwell on behalf of the Association of Children’s 
Librarians appeared in the Library Association Record 
of January, 1944, on the method of award, and all who 
are interested should read it and watch for further 
developments there. 

The authors of three out of the first seven winners 
have, in the course of their work, made some contti- 
bution to the development of children’s books. Arthur 
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Ransome created a new standard. He writes always 
with the full weight of his mind and experience, while 
his personal integrity gives substance and reality to all 
his wotk. He chose to demonstrate the dignity of 
youth, trained to independence and responsibility, and 
to show the value in that training of constructive 
pray. Neither the reader nor the iui has to fear 

ing fooled by him. Eve Garnett also struck a new 
note with her penetrating story of a happy working- 
class family, presented in a period when almost the only 
accepted medium for the better-class stories for children 
was that of the “ Nannyfied” end of the middle-class. 
She, too, writes with integrity, first-hand knowledge and 
a setious purpose—that is to show one part of the 
population how another part lives. The third, and in 
some ways, the most impoutant contribution was made 
by Eleanor Doorly with her plan for story biographies, 
well substantiated and told only after a good deal of 
skilled reseatch. She chose scientists for her subjects : 
in particular, she chose French scientists whose lives, 
against a vivid background of the country and the 
people, were to forge a link of friendship between France 
and ourselves. She, too, writes with honesty, integrity 
and setious purpose. 

Noel Streatfeild, winner in 1938, came near to givin 
us a modern classic of the circus with The Circus Is 
Coming, but it lacked something of just that integrity 
which marked those first three here mentioned; and 
was, in fact, less good than her best. The reader could 
not help feeling a little despised, and that though the 
author was thrilled with her subject, she did find it 
rather a nuisance to be writing it for children and 
not for an adult audience. At the same time, it was 
an outstanding book in a year when, however, there 
were many good books to choose from: among them, 
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Patricia Lynch’s King of the Tinkers, Helen Simpson’s 
admirable life of Mary Kingsley with the unfortunate 
title of A Woman Among Wild Men, and Ursula Motay 
Williams’s fine story, The Adventures of a Little Wooden 
Horse. 


(By the way, the continued absence from the list 
of such names as Patricia Lynch and Alison Uttley 
is remarkable and puzzling, but this has been discussed 
already in these pages.) 


Two war stories of ephemeral interest were Visitors 
from London by Kitty Barne, and Mary Treadgold’s 
We Couldn’t Leave Dinah. The first has already lost the 
freshness of its interest, and one feeels on re-reading it 
to-day that much that was important and significant 
—to the children themselves as well as to those officially 
concerned—was too carefully avoided. After all, a 
great many children really suffered under the misfits 
of the evacuation and will remember their humiliations 
for many years to come. Propet sympathy and integrity 
could, I feel, have found some way of conveying to 
those children an Cpr of their trials sal an 
unwavering regard for them in spite of the unpleasant- 
ness of the conditions in which they were found.” 
Howevet, probably most people really acquainted with 
the children’s book world would endorse the inclusion 
of the author’s name in a list of the first seven winners, 
for she has built up for herself a name for delightful 
characterization, an easy style and some serious planning. 
Mary Treadgold’s book was certainly outstanding, but 
in a poor yeat. Possibly, it marked a point in our 
wat history and it may even prove to have been a 
milestone in a phase of the development of the 
“ children’s novel.” 
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The seventh winner, The Little Grey Men, by B.B., 
was written: to coax children to take an interest in 
birds and the little creatures of the countryside, to watch 
them in secret and so to discover for themselves some 
of the things described in the course of this delightful 
story, which is told, however, in terms of the Little 
People. 

Time will show the final position this book and Mary 
Treadgold’s will occupy. 

It is necessary to remember at this point that four 
years of war have distorted the familiar contours of the 
book world and deprived us of much salutary and useful 
criticism, and that this, taken in conjunction with the 
undiscriminating buying which has arisen owing to 
shortage of books and toys, and the general pre- 
occupation with war work, has caused us to pay scant 
attention to quality and scope in the books published. 
But would that in itself account for the fact that the 
medal is still scarcely known outside a small circle of 
people connected with the book trade, and that sadly 
little honour is paid it even there ? Mention of it strikes 
no note of enthusiasm from the avetage bookseller and 
the Press has not yet thought it worthy of space. The 
whole affair has, indeed, taken on a dangerously parochial 
air, as though it wete the private and domestic concern 
of the Library Association and not one in which, not 
only the whole book world, but the country itself, should 
take a pride. Comparison with the treatment and 
standing of similar awards on the other side of the 
Atlantic stresses the “Cinderella” air ours wears. 
At the same time, it is significant that no one is quite 
easy about it. 

What is wrong with the ay system of award ? 
What can be done about it? Are the conditions too 
loose ? Would not more precision and greater definition 
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both in the standards and method of selecting be 
advantageous ? 

How many members of the Committee are clear, 
even in their own minds, as to what they mean by a 
“ good ” book for children ? How many of them read a 
fair selection of each year’s crop in order to have a 
background against which to judge what is being 
done ? Have they agreed upon or drawn up any scheme 
for assessing a book’s quality by analysis under 
sugyestive headings ? What qualities do they, in fact, 
look for ? How do they rate one book against another ? 
Have they formed any line of policy for the future ? 
What part do they envisage books playing in the 
extremely strenuous times ahead, of mass expansion 
and development ? Do they, indeed, see the Carnegie 
Medal as an instrument in their hands with which to 
command better books for the guidance as well as the 
delight of the young generations ? 

It is only wise, since we are challenging standards in 
this way, for us to re-examine our own, and to consider 
seriously our responsibility to the world about us for 
those we ourselves have upheld and striven for in the 
past. If we believe wholeheattedly in books, we must 
recognize mote than mere entertainment as their. 
function, important as that is ; and the cultivation in the 
young of a good, sturdy habit of reading as a means 
to a wider horizon, better job and fuller life must 
become a matter of conscience to each of us as well as 
for parents, teachers and librarians. 

The war has made us look more closely into the 
conditions in which children generally have been growing 
up. The evacuation of 1939 brought us a truer picture 
than we had had previously of the prevalent social con- 
ditions in out towns. Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain 
drew us together and reminded us sharply that, rich and 
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poor, we are of one blood, while the violent times of 
the olitz still show the courage, fortitude and good 
neighbourliness which are in all of us. Again, the war 
has focussed attention on public morals, the miserable 
degeneration in our social and religious outlook, and the 
rapidly developing atrophy of genuine affection and real 
home life. Lastly, the Education Bill and related 
literature urge quality in education while putting forth 
a plea for better books to supply a fuller background 
of general knowledge, to open doors and to beckon the 
child out of the rut into which he or she has been born. 


How are we standing up to all these new issues ? 
Are we still satisfied with the familiar pre-war formula 
for a “ good modern story ”—to get rid of the parents, 
divotce the children from home sutroundings and 
influence and, in an atmosphere of artificial freedom, to 
project them into a succession of thrilling adven- 
tures, very unlikely to occur in real life ? The implica- 
tion has been that home was boring, happy family life 
improbable, dull, or at best a sentimental idea. Any 
picture of religion as an integral part ot the background 
of childhood (unless dealt with as a quaint survival) 
has grown to be regarded as in doubtful taste and 
likely to ptejudice sales. The formula surely had a patt 
to play in the emancipation of children’s literature from 
the falsity of Victorian influence, but surely also only a 
part in the evolution of a still better phase—one in 
which truth and integrity are all important, and pictures 
of real life vital in all the infinite variety of human 
experience, domestic and scientific, universal as well as 
local ; a phase also in which we shall not lose sight of 
the importance of phantasy, appreciating the important 
lessons in philosophy and human understanding which 
are implicit in all true fairy tales. 
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Are the Library Association ready to shoulder the full 
burden of responsibility implied by their sponsoring 
of the Carnegie Medal? If they cannot wholly do so, 
will they not share it, so that the medal can be brought 
nearer the full dignity of a National Award? There is 
much goodwill towards it in the children’s book world 
still and sufficient enthusiasm to be well worth recruiting 
in its support. Cannot we have a good bracing breath 
of publicity turned on it, with the publication of the 
names of the Committee and a statement of their aims 
and standards in the building up of a strong con- 
structive policy for the future P 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


3 to 6 years. 

THE ICE-CREAM MAN and other stories by MARSHAK 
Three popular, brightly illustrated Russian children’s books 
collected into one volume. Lithographs by Brynhild Parker. 

6 to 10 years. Se. noes 

LITTLE OLE’S ADVENTURES by ANKER JEAN 
A story about a little Norwegian boy who goes to find his 
father serving in a ski patrol against the invaders. Illustrated 
by “STRI.” 3s. 6d. net. 

10 to 14 years. 

TIMUR AND HIS COMRADES by A. GAIDAR 
One of the best books for children that has come out of Soviet 
Russia. Illustrated by DONIA NACHSEN. 3s. 6d. net. 


BAMBI’S CHILDREN by FELIX SALTEN 
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Reprint of this now famous sequel to BAMBI, a story told 
with the same gentle humour and pathos. [Illustrated by 
ERNA PINNER. 6s. net. 
TR AOAS ATIC ARTS COMPANY LIMITED 

45 Great Russell Street, LONDON and NEW YORK 
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The “ Biggles” Books 


By Paut HaRLEN 
(Aged 14 years 2 months) 


{Some little time ago in this magazine we offered a prize to 
librarians for an appraisal of the “ Biggles ” books. The general 
impression conveyed by the entries in this competition was that 
Mr. John’s books had more faults than merits. But we received 
also an entry from a member of that generation which is expected 
to be most enthusiastic about these books and perhaps it will 
be useful for librarians to read the opinions expressed in this 
entry. We therefore print it below.—Eprror.] 





IGGLES’ books are very popular. If anyone 
doubts that let him walk into the library 
and try to find them on the shelves; he is 
lucky if he can. This is so, even though 
there are many different stories and several 

editions of each book. They must be popular or the 
library committee would not spend money buying them, 
especially during war-time. Nor would the publishers 
print volume after volume, edition after edition. . Pub- 
lishers do not print books because they are good for 
people, but to make money. The author would not 
write them for an unappreciative public. 

I like Biggles books, the stories have an everlasting 
appeal to me. I often take a Biggles book out that 
I have read before and enjoy it just as much. Here are, 
I think, the main reasons. 

(1) Biggles himself seems to me to be a true Britisher. 
He always fights for right against might. He is courteous 
to beauty in distress. Always calm and collected in the 
heat of battle and usually fighting against overwhelming 
odds. He is always triumphant in the end. 

(2) His skill as a pilot is appreciated, for even now at 
the age of more than forty the R.A.F. allow him to 
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fly their latest machines, as in Spitfire Parade. This is a 
great change from the early camels of the last war that 
Biggles flew in The Camels are Coming. He flies them with 
the same ease and success as he did in the last war, 
which is a great tribute to his skill and physical 
condition. 


(3) Biggles is a born leader of men, a man to look 
up to with admiration. He is, in fact, the type of man 
that I would like to be. 


(4) The supporting characters, Ginger and Algy, 
back Biggles up in everything he does and do not argue 
too much. In fact, the key note of the whole series of 
books is action not words. They are useful in rescuing 
Biggles when he is seemingly doomed to a sticky end. 
Their chief virtue in my eyes is that they hero-worship 
Biggles, they are ordinary men and behave as such, they 
cannot help admiring and obeying him. As ordinary 
men they contrast with Biggles. 


(5) The villains are entirely different. It is easy to 
hate them even without the fact that they are trying to 
kill the hero and also easy to spot them. Moreover, they 
seem to be people who could and do exist. They con- 
trast very much with Biggles and mostly seem to have 
some sort of gift which places a difficult obstacle in 
Biggles’ path. This naturally achieves the author’s 
object and makes the story longer, different and exciting. 


(6) The plot is generally full of surprises and never 
seems to go the way it is intended. It is written so that 
one feels in the team. The whole is easy to read and it is 
difficult to put the book down, which is the test for a 
good book. Captain Johns is a good writer, you frac- 
tically live in the fights, feeling the excitement, hearing 
the roar of engines and the rattle of machine guns. 
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Elizabeth Janet Gray 
By F. C. Savers. 


{In a previous issue we printed a sketch of the career of Virginia 
Lee Burton, the creator of Mike Mulligan. This was the first 
of a series of short articles on American artists and authors 
whose work has become well-known in this country. We now 
print, again with the kind permission of The Pubjishers’ Weekly, 
an appreciation of the author of Young Walter Scott (Nelson) 
and Adam of the Road (Black). Miss Sayers, the writer of this 
appreciation, is herself the author of several successful children’s 
books and is now Supervisor of Work with Children in the 
New York Public Library.—Eprror.] 


HE choice of Adam of the Road for the 

Newbery Medal of 1942 1s a choice which will 

delight and satisfy all who are interested in 

children’s books and reading. It is an award 

fittingly made at a time when permanent 
values are threatened by war. 

If there is satisfaction in the award to the book, there 
is a fine sense of poetic justice in the award to the author, 
whose cortribution to the literature for children has been 
a distinguished one over a period of years. There has 
been rare integrity in what Elizabeth Janet Gray has 
written and that integrity has found expression in her 
progressive development as a writer. 


There are three main sources of her inspiration; her 
sense of history, her conviction that developing 
character is the most important work of writers for 
children, and her poetic response to the world of nature. 
These, in turn, stem from two currents of her heritage ; 
the spiritual strength and reserve of the Quaker strain 
which she has from her American mother’s side ; and 
the strong active richly traditional heritage from her 
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Scots father, born in Aberdeen, who gave his daughter 
a love of the Border ballads anda feeling for Scots 
history. 

In addition to the strength of her conviction and the 
integrity of het spirit, Miss Gray has the gifts of a fine 
writer which enable her to speak her meaning with 
grace, humour and all the variety of particularization 
and sharpness of seeing which make reading her a delight. 
In her books there is a succession of portraits of people ; 
gardens, cats, dogs and kittens; tag ends of poetry 
by which her characters enliven the routine of their 
living; shrewd observation of behaviour; a quiet 
but positive joy in living, and fresh, sensitive descrip- 
tions of the look of the world in which her characters 
live. Her books are filled with many a turn of phrase 
which one remembers. 

It is this power of observation, and the ability to tell 
what she sees in fresh, direct terms, which gives her 
freedom to attempt to write about the present as well as 
the past, and to claim biography as well as fiction as her 
field. The Fair Adventure is a successful story of modern 
gitlhood which girls have acclaimed. Her books speak 
directly to girls and boys, especially to girls. However, 
Young Walter Scott is above all things a boy’s story 
even before it is a biography. 

No one reading Elizabeth Gray’s historical stories 
can escape being cognizant of her ability to re-create 
the past in terms which seem to derive from actual 
experience rather than research. She has a happy habit 
of walking the road with Adam and his dog, separated 
from them by several centuries, to be sute. The sky 
and landscape and colour of the weather are the same. 
Accompanied by her own dog, she followed the trail 
she had marked out for Adam. The Scotland of Young 
Walter Scott she also explored. 
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In the autumn of 1942 Miss Gray spoke to a group of 
children’s libratians in the central children’s room of 
the New York Public Library on the use of history in 
children’s books, especially in relation to Adam of the 
Road. No one who heard her then will cease to be 
grateful for the description she gave of the way she 
works and writes, and none will forget the moving 
revelation of an artist utterly absorbed in the creation 
of her work. From the notes she used that evening 
the following paragraphs are quoted. Speaking of Adam 
and his time as a theme which appealed to her, she said : 
“1 chose the thirteenth century because of the kind of 


time it was and the light it sheds on our own life to-day. | 


It was not a golden age but an age of beginnings of many 
things we cherish and dream of and fight for to-day ; 
the law, our English heritage. Edward I was the first 
king to have a feeling for the law and a genuine love of 
the people. It was a time when the universities 
developed, and there was opportunity for poor scholars. 
There was freedom of learning, and of thought and 
speech. It was a time, too, when the worth of the 
individual soul was trécognized. A time of gaiety, music 
and song ; a fine background against which to develop 
the boy Adam, with his eagerness, his courage, resource- 
fulness and deep loyalties, and his growing consciousness 
of himself as an artist. 


“In writing, truth and beauty both must be served. 
They are not the same, but they are almost inextricably 
intet-twined. There must be beauty of style, and truth 
not only of historical fact, but truth to emotional life 
and human personalities.” 


These are fragments of what she said, but they 
indicate the quality of the task she sets herself, and ere a 
measure of her accomplishment. 
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Tt PUNCH aaJUDY 

Edited by 

Rose Fyleman 

, with 16 reproductions from colour photography by 

PAUL HENNING 

A book that will delight a host of children of all ages. 
Miss Fyleman has re-told the story of the famous puppets, 

and Mr. Henning’s unique illustrations are reproductions 

from colour photography of some very attractive models 

specially designed for the purpose. 5s. net 
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Collected 
Rhymes & Verses 


° A collection of Mr. de la Mare’s poems 
intended for children, including Songs of 
Innocence, Peacock Pie and Bells and Grass. 


) With DECORATIONS by BERTHOLD WOLPE 12/6 
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When the Typhoon Blows 


ELIZABETH F. LEWIS 


A story of China in her s piast Ge aps, by the famous “on 
of Young Fu, etc. Illustra a ++ ’ 7/6 


Tents in the Wilderness JULIUS E. LIPS 
A year in the life of a young Indian boy of Labrador, with authentic 
drawings. 7/6 net. 


Najla, the Sheikh’s Daughter 
JAN MACDONALD 
A companion volume to Hassan of the Camels. Ages 6 upwards. 3/6 net. 














The Adventures of Mr Pip BARRIE FLINT 
The story of a quaint little man. For 5 years and upwards. 
Iilustratrations by YoLanpe E us. 6/- net 
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Happy Tramp 


MURIEL DENISON 


The story starts in England at the beginning of the war, 
when the famous sheep-dog kennels were sent out to America 
for safety in the care of Biddie’s father. 

The book is all about dogs and dog shows, about training 
and grooming, and the fascinating details of the kennels. 
There is a villain in the story too, and his schemes are only 
just defeated in the nick of time. 

Readers of seven to eleven who are fond of the Susannah 
stories will certainly enjoy this one. Ts. 6d. net 


Illustrated by VERNON STOKES and CYNTHIA HARNETT 
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Drummonpb, V. H. Mrs. Easter’s Parasol. Illus. 


The New Books 


SOME PICTURE BOOKS 


ArpizzongE, E. Little Tim and the Brave Sea 


Captain. Illus. by the author. 32 pp. 8} x 
5%. Limp boards. Oxford . ‘ ‘ 2/6 


—-— Tim and Lucy Go to Sea. Illus. by the 


author. 32 pp. 8}x54. Limp boards. 
Oxford . . . ‘ . ‘ , 2/6 


When these two picture books first appeared they were 
three times as large as the present reprints. They were hailed 
in this magazine as the outstanding picture books of the year. 
Despite the smaller format the pictures retain their extra- 
ordinary vigour and we are grateful to the publishers for 
reprinting them. 





KarrorF, K. K. S#iggles. Illus. by M. 
Colman. 32 pp. 9$74. Boards. Faber . 4/6 


Slight text about a donkey with not very inspiring 
drawings that nevertheless have some humour. I fear we 
must class it as “ a publisher’s pot-boiler ” and it is not up to 
the high standard that this publisher has set himself in most of 
his productions. 


by the author. 32 pp. 107}. Boards. 
Faber. . ‘ ‘ ° : 6/- 


A faintly esis little fantasy about a lady who was 
blown by the wind to the top of the Albert Memorial and the 
efforts made to effect her rescue illustrated with interesting 
little coloured sketches. The story is written so carefully 
with a view to simplicity as to seem artificial. 
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FaBLEs FROM Aisop AND OTHERS. Illus, by A. 


Johnston. 48 pp. 107}. Cloth back. 
Transatlantic Arts . ; ‘ , 8/6 


If there were an award for the beset picture book of the 
year this new Aisop would be a promising candidate for it. 
The artist is now well-known to many thousands of children 
through the books she has illustrated for the Puffin Picture 
Books. 

Her drawings show excellent draughtsmanship and are 
full of vitality; her animals are individuals; her colour 
and composition are good. 


Lewitt, A. Five Silly Cats. Illus. by the author. 


16 pp. 11X84. Oblong boards. Faber . 6/- 

For six shillings Lewitt-Him (who once gave us a 
wonderful book called Locomotive) give us a title-page and 
end-paper and six pages of coloured lithographs and a story 
occupying nine pages of large type. If you feel you have your 
money’s worth all well and good. But, thank Heaven, there is 
no purchase tax on books. The story has some humour ; 
the pictures a good deal more, but neither are very important. 
It is all about five cats who go fishing. 


Rivers-Moore, M. Kitty the Carthorse. Illus. 


by the author. 25 pp. 987. Oblong, 
cloth back. Faber . . 6/- 
A brief story, in verse, about a cart ant wal her two 


offsprings, who become mixed up with a circus. The pictures 
are mediocre and the colour rather crude. 


TOWNEND, J. Ben. Illus, by the author. 25 pp. 


84x54. Oblong, cloth back. Faber ‘ 3/6 


The story in this smallish book is only passable, serving 
merely to bind together the unusual pictures. These are 
strong in line, bright in colour, and imaginative in com- 
position. Mr. Townend has taken full advantage of the possi- 
bilities of the frieze-like area of double-page spreads of an 
oblong format. All the pictures are arresting by virtue of their 
bold composition and colouring, and they give an impression 
of spaciousness. 
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DEARMER, N. Parables Told by Our Lord. Ulus. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


by C. Freedman. 25 pp. 98% 78. Boards. 
Faber. 6/- 
This is the ‘most elegant book, the most attractive in 
appearance I have seen in the ranks of children’s books for 
some time. It is delicacy in excelsis. The illustrations are 
borders to each page, borders of an extraordinarily intricate 
draughtsmanship. Each has two medallions illustrating the 
parable on the page it surrounds. I do not for a moment 
think these decorations will be consciously enjoyed by more 


‘than a very few children, but that, of course, is no reason at all 


why they should not be encouraged to appreciate them. 

I must protest against one small matter of production. 
There is a peculiar wash of colour on the pages that gives 
the effect of something having been spilt on them. It does not 
in the least degree enhance the artist’s work, but seems to be 
a striving after effect. 


LA Mare, W. Collected Rhymes and Verses. 
Illus. by B. Wolpe. 270 pp. 8x54. Faber 12/6 

It is not customary in these columns to review books 
that are re-issues, but a mention must be made of so important 
a reprint as these poems. It is probable that among all the 
people who aslmire the work of De la Mare the majority know 
him best as the author of Peacock Pie. Certainly this is true of 
those who first became acquainted with him in childhood, 
and this volume may therefore have a greater appeal than 
its companion of more adult poems, Collected Poems. 

We now have in one volume Peacock Pie; Songs of 
Childhood ; most of Bells and Grass ; and some poems from 
Down a-Down Derry and other volumes. It will make a highly 
treasured gift. 


DunBarR, J. Young Hopeful. Illus. by C. 


Robinson. 78 pp. 7$x5. Jenkins . . 7/6 

Volumes of verse suitable for the five- and six-year-old 
are scarce. This collection is varied in quality, but mostly 
has that lilt that is desirable and is fairly authentically related 
to the child’s everyday life and thought. 
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Duvoisin, R. The Three Sneezes and other Swiss 
Tales. Illus. by the author. 209 pp. 78x 5: 
Muller . ‘ 6/- 

Mr. Duvoisin, himself of Swiss origin, has gathered 
together a group of folk tales and legends as interesting, 
as well-written and delightfully illustrated as any we have 
had for years. Most of the stories have a sly “dig in the 
ribs” kind of humour. Others are a little more sinister, as 
many south-eastern European stories are, but all have an 
atmosphere born of the ever-present mountains. 

As illustrator Mr. Duvoisin is not well known in this 
country, and perhaps the success of this volume will persuade 
the publishers to issue some other volumes containing 
pictures in the bold colours in which this artist excels. 


Grsss, M. One Man Wollopen. Illus. by L 
Adamson. 94 pp. 107}. Cloth back. 
Hollis and Carter . 7/6 
This is a story straight out of the Never Never Land, 
with a one-man band, goblins, Pernicketies, a king who 
played a mouth-organ, the Naggery, an impudent weather- 


cock, magic and all the rest of it. It is a lively collection 
of stories, lively both in spirit and style, and has many 
humorous touches. The illustrations in colour fit the fantasy 
of the stories. 


James, G. John and Mary at School. Tus. by 
M. Gardiner. 215 pp. 745. Muller. 6/- 


It must be many years now since John and Mary, those 
irrepressible but lovable youngsters, stepped on to the 
scene, though they still seem to remain charmingly under 
ten. Those who have followed their careers closely will be 
glad to know that though, protesting, they are sent to school 
by the joint efforts of Granny, Push, their aunt, and Miss Rose 
Brown, their adventurous spirits and naughty ways are quite 
unaltered. Indeed, school, with new friends as well as all the 
old ones, provides plenty of scope for fresh fun. It also 
provides quite a little mystery, finally solved by John and 
Mary. This stout-hearted pair and their democratic circle of 
friends,. Tim Baines, Edie Kittiwake, Jennifer Sawyer, the 
Gypsy Children, and all the others, are still as nice and as. 

and spontaneous as you could wish. The grown-ups are 
less well drawn but they form a background for the children. 
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Luoyp, J. I. The People of the Valley. Illus. by 


J. I. and S. Lloyd. 73 pp. 847. Country 
Life , 6/- 
Some folks have all the luck. Jimmy Hamilton gets on 
the wrong train and as the result of this gets a free holiday on 
the farm of a complete stranger, stumbles on a series of very 
bare-faced poultry and sheep thefts, traces the thieves and is 
locked in an empty house from which, of course, he escapes. 
That is all there is in the story, and I do think Mr. Lloyd 
might have given his readers something a little more true to 


life. 


Ross, D. Nursery Tales. Illus. by N. Innes. 
88 pp. 846. Boards. Faber ‘ P 4/6 


These stories by Diana Ross have been broadcast in the 
Under Fives Schools Programme. They are ideally suited 
for telling, for there is emphasis on sounds and the dramatic 
effects which only the voice can give in the unfolding of a 
story. The youngest readers will no doubt like to read the 
stories themselves and will enjoy the rather quaint pictures 
by Nancy Innes, which remind one of Victorian story books. . 

The book will be particularly appreciated by adults and 
others who want stories to read to children. These stories 
are excellent, for they are about the everyday things, animals 
and natural surroundings which absorb the young child’s 
attention, and Miss Ross is to be congratulated on producing 
a volume of original stories which will appeal to the child 
of nursery school years. 


TRAVERS, P. L. Mary Poppins Opens the Door. 

Illus.. by M. Shepard. “ pp. 73X>5. 
P. Davies : : 8/6 
I blush to say I had not hitherto met Mary Poppins 
first-hand, though her reputation was well-known to me. 
This prim, trim children’s nurse, whose iron-hand-in-the- 
velvet-glove manages little Jane and Michael so successfully, 
is a real joy. Her utterances are rich, pithy; her eyes when 
they twinkle—so rarely and yet so understandingly—treveal 
all sorts of secret, magical powers. Children would revel in 
her as a nurse; you know exactly where you are with her— 
firmly but kindly kept in order; and yet, the next moment, 
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almost anything will happen. You may ride the sky with old 
Miss Calico’s peppermint horses; you may dance on Mr. 
Twigley’s musical boxes; you move between reality and 
fantasy in an easy, exciting and natural way. Sometimes the 
magical strain overreaches too far into whimsy, while the long 
story about the Cat that Looked at a King (a hotch-potch 
of many nursery tales) is a little ponderous in the telling. 
With these modest reservations, it can be safely said that 
here is a lovely treat for those under nine, with an occasional 
touch of authentic fairy-tale wisdom to enrich it. 


Van Srocxum, H. Pegeen. Hlus. by the author. 


207 pp. 745. Muller . : : ; 6/- 


Hilda Van Stockum is half Dutch and half Irish, and she 
spent many of her early years in Ireland. Pegeen is a very 
lively, very lovable Irish child, though too unwittingly 
troublesome for the peace of mind of her friends. This is a 
well-told story of her life from the death of her old granny 
to the time when the doubts as to her joining her unknown 
uncle in America are happily resolved by the decision to let 
her: stay with the good people who had befriended her. The 
author’s illustrations give added charm to the story. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ArmstroneG, E. A. The Way Birds Live. Illus. 
96 pp. 8$x54. L. Drummond ° 7/6 


Few attempts have been made to present the fascination 
of bird-study in a manner intended to attract young readers. 
Mr. Armstrong makes such an attempt without that writing 
down and over simplification that other attempts have been 
guilty of. He relates the facts of bird life to the human 
activities of his potential readers. His book is about bird 
behaviour and needs to be used in conjunction with some 
other work on identification. It is well illustrated with 
photographs and sketches. 
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Bapcock, G. H. The Care of Domestic Animals. 








Illus. 96 pp. 735. Jenkins . : 7/6 


This book is based on the author’s talks and broadcast 
to schools. It has a misleading title. It is virtually concerned 
only with dogs, and cat-lovers who buy it will be sadly dis- 
appointed. The author is an authority on dogs, but mote than 
half his book is very wordy and with little concrete information. 
Then follow more practical chapters. I think the matter of 
the book could have been presented more directly and use- 
fully had the author been less conscious that his audience was 


composed of children. 


Bruce, D. Nancy Calls the Tune. Mlus. 192 pp. 


7X5. Oxfotd . . : 5/- 


A competent story which just fails to be really exciting, 
although there is plenty in it to interest the readers for whom 
it is intended. Nancy, the organist heroine, has an unusual 
career, but secret flying missions to Europe and rescue from 
the Nazis are now becoming familiar. The author writes 
well, she has a flair for characterization, and the Scottish 
background of the town where the story is set is well drawn. 


The plot is perhaps a little rambling, but Nancy is an 
appealing heroine, and older girls should enjoy this story. 


Exruis, C. H. Who Wrecked the Mail? Illus. 





208 pp. 745. Oxford ; : s/- 


f 


Disasters and excitement are the main siinien in this 
adventure story for older boys, but the scene, set in Spain 
fifty years ago, is well described, and the author has evidently 
a good knowledge of his subject—railways. The story 
concerns Peter Gunn’s adventures as an engineer working for 
the Spanish South-Eastern Railway, and the unravelling of a 
plot of train wrecking. 


The incidents may have at times a film-like unreality, 
but writing and construction are good. 
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ExusBerG, E. I Have Just Begun to Fight. Illus. 
236 pp. 85%. Harrap . ar ad , 7/6 


This story, based on the earlier years of the renegade 
Englishman, Paul Jones, who became the “ Father of the 
American Navy,” has sufficient mutiny, blood and death to 
satisfy any boy. Jones stands out as a courageous fighter 
and clever seaman who was undaunted by any odds or by 
anything the seas could bring against him. Without a ship for 
long months and at the mercy of the meaningless promises 
of politicians, he nevertheless accomplishes more than any 
other commander of the newly-created American Navy. 


Hurp, E. T. The Wreck of the Wild Wave. Illus. 
by F. T. Chapman. 247 pp. 8x5. Oxford 5/- 


This story, which has in it the ingredients of a splendid 
exciting tale, is about a shipwreck and the lives of the survivors 
on Pitcairn and another island. Like so many American stories 
for children, it is based on an authentic eye-witness’ account of 
the adventures, but also like many other stories based on 
fact, and indeed true to those facts, it lacks fire. Interesting 
it certainly is, but the manner of its telling is pedestrian, and 
the author would seem to have been at pains to avoid the 
risk of making her story too exciting. 


SANKEY, M. The Green Baskets. Illus. by the 
author. 218 pp. 735. Muller . , 6/- 


A book about Canada that gives a new picture of that 
country: new, that is, in comparison with the average 
juvenile-fiction setting of mountains, rapids, Rockies, and 
railroads. The Featherstones and the Beatons spend a pleasant 
summer holiday on one of the islands of the Lake of Ontario. 
They are soon joined by Roddy Seton, newly-arrived from 
England. It is a gay life, with camping, swimming, and a 
feeling of care-free enjoyment which makes us quite envious 
—though they do not forget the war in Europe. It is brought 
closely home to them by the discovery that these quiet islands 
house a ring of spies. The spies are unmasked, partly by the 
boys and girls, partly by a secret service man whose disguise 
was never, to some of us, very secret. A readable, fairly 
improbable story, which though in no way distinguished will 
give pleasure to those aged eleven to fourteen who are not 
over-critical. 
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POETRY FOR YOU 


By CG. Day Lewss. Cr. 8vo. Provisional Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Author has set out to help children to enjoy reading 
poetry and to convince them that poetry is one of the great 
things of life which it would be a shame to miss. ' His chapter 
titles are : What is the Use of Poetry? How Poetry began ; 
The Instruments of Poetry ; How a Poem is made; Poems 
that tell a stery ; Moods, visions, and seasons ; Poetry with a 
purpose ; Poems of yesterday and to-day ; When is a Poem 
not a Poem? How to enjoy it. 


The Publisher's Reader says: “‘ I have seldom -ead anything about Poetry 
which has given me as much pleasure as this book.” 


Now Reprinting 
THE POETIC ‘PROCESSION 
A BEGINNER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH POETRY 
By J. F. Roxsurcu. 5th Edition. as. Gd. net. 


This fascinating work has nothing of the dry bones of a poetical 
text book ft, neither is #t an anthology—The Sheckuade. 
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SUE IN TIBET 


DORIS SHELTON STILL 


An interesting and attractive story of an American child’s adventures 
in Tibet. Sue's iife is full of thrill and incident, and the book gives 
an insight into the life and the country. 


Illustrated. 6 /— net. 


WAR IS DECLARED 


Pat and his friend Bruce are cruising on the Norwegian coast when 
“War is Declared.’” How they survive an encounter with a 
U-Boat and a storm, in which they find themselves adrift in one of 
the ship’s lifeboats, and how after reaching land they are instru- 
mental in discovering a-nest of spies, make up the rest of this 
exciting book—one of Mr. Woodcock’s best. 

ilustrated. 6/- net. 
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